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PREFACE 


The  object  of  this  small  book  is 
to  try  and  show  to  those  who 
have  no  other  opportunity  of 
learning  the  most  essential 
features  in  the  care  of  Con- 
sumptives. 

We  cannot  all  spare  the  time 
and  money  necessary  for  a pro- 
longed stay  at  one  of  the  numer- 
ous sanitoria  either  abroad  or  at 
home ; but  most  invalids  have 
some  friends  or  relatives  who 
would  be  willing  to  devote  time 
and  energy  to  the  bettering  of 
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their  condition  if  they  only  knew 
how  to  do  so.  All  I shall  ad- 
vocate in  the  following  chapters 
will  I think  be  found  possible  to 
most  people. 

The  chief  danger  is  that  people 
do  not  understand  the  beneficence 
of  fresh  air,  and  are  afraid,  on 
account  of  a firmly  rooted  pre- 
judice, to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
This  prejudice  must  be  overcome 
before  we  can  hope  to  alleviate 
to  any  extent  the  great  suffering 
caused  by  this  most  common  of 
all  diseases. 

We  are  told  by  scientific  men 
that  in  time  it  can  be  completely 
stamped  out  if  proper  precautions 
are  taken. 

The  sooner  wTe  can  be  prevailed 

upon  to  cast  away  our  prejudice 

and  to  believe  what  they  tell  us 
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about  the  injuriousness  of  close, 
badly-ventilated  rooms,  and  can 
be  persuaded  to  open  our 
windows  and  doors,  the  sooner 
this  great  curse  will  leave  us. 
Fresh  air  is  a great  preventative  ; 
and,  as  we  know,  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  In  different 
parts  of  the  world  steps  are  being 
taken  to  abolish  this  disease  from 
our  midst. 

In  England,  we  have  an  as- 
sociation for  the  prevention  of 
consumption,  branches  of  which 
are  found  all  over  the  country. 
In  many  of  our  towns  there  are 
ladies  who  give  up  their  time  to 
visiting  the  poor  suffering  from 
consumption  and  instructing  them 
in  the  best  way  to  nurse  them- 
selves. 

In  Paris,  a society  has  been 
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formed  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
working  men  to  report  if  any  of 
their  fellow  workers  are  subject 
to  cough.  All  who  are,  are 
brought  under  the  medical  super- 
vision of  the  association.  In 
portions  of  America,  notification 
of  consumption  has  been  made 
compulsory. 

Each  case  is  reported  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who 
then  sends  a Sanitary  Inspector 
with  a disinfecting  apparatus  to 
disinfect  the  room  of  the  patient. 
He  also  gives  instruction  to  the 
inmates  how  to  prevent  re- in- 
fection. Many  efforts,  we  see, 
are  being  made  to  stamp  out 
Consumption.  Very  little  can 
be  done,  however,  until  the 
people  consent  to  co-operate  with 
the  authorities  in  their  attempts. 
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CHAPTER  I 

AIR  AND  VENTILATION.  CLOTHING 

There  are  so  many  of  us  who  have 
relations  and  friends  suffering  from 
consumption  that  perhaps  an  ac- 
count of  my  personal  experience  of 
the  care  of  a consumptive  may  be 
of  use  to  those  who  have  not  made 
a special  study  of  the  disease,  and 
are  really  at  a loss  to  know  how 
to  take  care  of  a consumptive. 

Many  discoveries  and  much 
progress  have  been  made  lately  ; 
and  a decided  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  treatment  advocated. 

The  old  treatment  of  soothing 
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medicine,  rooms  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  70°  (to  obtain  which  in 
winter  in  England  all  the  windows 
and  doors  must  be  closed  and  in 
consequence  the  patients  inhale 
impure  air),  wrapping  in  flannels, 
keeping  in  bed  and  poulticing 
treatment  has  given  way  to  the 
more  beneficial  one  of  stimulating 
or  supporting  the  resisting  power 
of  our  charge. 

By  this  I mean  the  treatment 
of  the  patient  on  hygienic  prin- 
ciples, which  comprise  a constant 
supply  of  pure  air,  systematic  and 
rational  “ over-feeding,”  properly 
regulated  exercise,  massage,  rest, 
and  careful  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness  and  manner  of  clothing. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  to 
obtain  fresh  air. 

Few  people  understand  the 
io 
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great  importance  of  pure  air. 
Instead  of  regarding  it  as  their 
greatest  friend  they'  look  upon  it 
as  an  enemy  to  be  fought  against. 

We  all  know  that  oxygen  is 
one  of  the  components  of  the 
atmosphere  and  that  without  it 
we  would  be  unable  to  live.  The 
experiment  has  often  been  made 
with  a mouse  by  putting  it  into 
an  inverted  tumbler.  The  mouse 
lives  just  as  long  as  the  oxygen 
lasts  and  then  dies. 

When  we  inhale  oxygen,  as  we 
do  each  time  we  breathe,  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  waste  carbon 
in  our  tissues.  Now  carbon  and 
oxygen  form  an  injurious  gas 
known  as  carbon  dioxide  ; and 
this  we  expire.  Consequently  in 
a room  into  which  not  enough 
fresh  oxygen  enters,  the  original 
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supply  will  in  time  be  used  up  ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  instead 
of  inhaling  oxygen,  we  inhale 
the  carbon  dioxide  we  have 
breathed  out  ourselves. 

Accompanying  the  carbon 

dioxide  there  are  also  deleterious 

organic  matters,  which  are  the 

noxious  agents  in  expired  air. 

We  all  know  the  drowsy,  heavy 

feeling  which  creeps  over  us  when 

we  indulge  in  a “ cosy  evening- 

round  the  fire  ” with  the  windows 

and  doors  shut  to  keep  out  the 

draughts,  or  the  difficulty  we 

sometimes  have  to  keep  awake  in 

a badly  ventilated  church.  This 

drowsiness  is  not  the  result  of 

healthy  tiredness,  but  is  the  effect 

of  the  slow  poisoning  we  are 

subjected  to  when  we  inhale  the 

carbon  dioxide  and  its  accompany- 
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ing  poisons  expired  by  ourselves 
and  other  people.  When  we  go 
out  into  the  open  air  again  we 
soon  revive ; and  this  proves  that 
it  is  the  want  of  pure  air,  or  in 
other  words,  the  want  of  oxygen 
with  the  rebreathing  of  poisons, 
etc.,  that  has  so  debilitated  us. 
The  lungs  when  thus  poisoned  are 
not  as  capable  of  fighting  against 
the  tubercle  bacilli  as  when  they 
are  in  their  normal  active  condi- 
tion. Now  from  this  we  can  see 
quite  plainly  the  importance  of 
fresh  air  in  our  houses,  and  there- 
fore of  having  our  windows  wide 
open  even  in  winter.  It  is  not 
enough  however  that  a consump- 
tive’s own  house  should  be  well 
aired  and  ventilated  ; but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 

be  prevented  from  entering  any 
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badly  ventilated  building  at  all, 
either  church  or  theatre,  private 
house  or  concert  hall.  There 
should  be  no  exception  whatever 
to  this  rule.  The  patient  should 
be  continually  in  the  open  air, 
both  winter  and  summer,  day  and 
night ; and  some  outside  interest, 
so  that  the  mind  may  be  kept  busy, 
is  an  advantage. 

It  is  important  to  prevent  the 
patient  getting  a chill.  We  can 
always  keep  ourselves  from  feeling 
cold  by  putting  on  warmer  clothes, 
and  draughts  can  also  be  prevented 
with  a little  care. 

The  patient  should  have  three 
suits  of  clothes  of  different  thick- 
ness, so  that  he  can  be  clothed 
suitably  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
He  should  be  made  to  change  into 

a warmer  suit  at  sunset  or  when- 
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ever  the  temperature  falls  more 
than  10°  Fahr.,  and  before  he 
has  begun  to  feel  the  change. 
Also  when  he  perspires,  he  should 
at  once  take  off  the  damp  gar- 
ments, have  a rub  down  with  a dry 
towel  as  quickly  as  possible,  so 
that  there  is  not  time  for  much 
heat  to  be  given  off  or  for  him  to 
feel  cold.  He  should  then  dress 
in  dry  clothes.  After  a walk,  the 
boots  and  socks  should  always  be 
changed  immediately. 

Flannel  is  preferable  to  cotton 
next  the  skin  ; because  flannel  is 
porous.  Porosity  means  that  there 
are  a large  number  of  air  spaces 
in  the  material.  Air  being  the 
best  nonconductor  of  heat,  the 
heat  of  the  body  does  not  radiate 
so  quickly  as  when  cotton  garments 
are  worn.  Wools  retain  many  of 
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these  air  spaces  even  when  it  is 
soaked  with  moisture  ; but  when 
cotton  is  wetted,  nearly  all  the 
air  escapes  ; and  thus  it  forms  a 
very  rapid  conductor  of  heat  from 
the  body. 

A comfortable  padded  chair  is 
a great  protection  to  the  back 
against  draughts,  and  therefore 
against  chill.  But  if  this  is  not 
available,  cushions  can  be  utilised 
for  the  same  purpose  or  a screen 
may  be  put  round  the  chair  with 
equal  success.  The  padded  chair 
is  the  most  convenient,  however, 
as  it  is  always  ready  for  use. 
Another  difficulty  to  be  fought 
against  is  the  draught  which  comes 
along  the  floor.  The  only  satis- 
factory remedy  is  for  the  patient 
to  put  his  feet  up  on  to  another 

chair  or  to  rest  on  a sofa.  In  case 
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he  should  still  feel  the  cold  a mg 
should  be  wrapped  round  his  legs 
and  feet.  This  should  be  tucked 
in  at  the  sides  and  under  the  feet 
at  the  end  to  prevent  any  current 
of  air  getting  to  them.  These 
measures,  it  must  be  understood, 
are  only  for  patients  who  are 
sitting  up. 
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CHAPTER  II 

DUST 

It  is  important  for  several  reasons 
for  Consumptives  (indeed  for  all) 
to  breathe  through  the  nose  and 
not  through  the  mouth. 

In  the  first  place,  the  air  be- 
comes heated  in  its  course  to  the 
lung.  In  the  second,  the  fine 
hairs  on  the  nose  act  as  filters 
and  intercept  a large  portion  of 
the  dust  which  would  otherwise 
enter  the  windpipe  and,  from 
there,  the  lungs. 

In  the  same  manner  are  util- 
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ised  the  long  winding  passages 
through  which  the  air  has  to  pass. 
These  are  interrupted  by  pro- 
jecting bones  covered  by  the 
membrane  which  forms  the 
sticky  stuff  of  the  nose  known 
as  mucus.  To  this,  we  can 
easily  understand,  the  dust 
particles  will  adhere  and  be 
unable  to  proceed  further. 

A relaxed  throat  is  the  usual 
result  of  mouth  breathing.  It 
is  due  to  the  air  reaching  the 
throat  unwarmed,  to  the  accom- 
panying dust  particles,  and  above 
all  'to  the  lodgment  of  bacteria, 
many  of  which  are  disease  bear- 
ing. By  the  expression  “dust” 
we  must  understand  any  particles 
of  visible  or  invisible  solid  matter 
in  the  air,  such  as  the  fluff  off 

blankets  or  the  dust  from  the 
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road,  which  get  into  the  curtains, 
etc.,  and  descend  when  they  are 
touched  or  when  there  is  a breeze. 

The  room  of  a Consumptive 
should  contain  no  curtains  or 
hangings  of  any  kind.  It  should 
be  furnished  entirely  with  plain 
furniture  which  can  be  wiped 
down  with  a damp  cloth  daily. 
The  walls  and  floors  should  also 
be  suitable  for  such  treatment. 
It  is  difficult  to  remove  microbes 
from  a rough  surface  : therefore 
the  walls  should  be  glazed  or 
made  of  varnished  wood  or  tiles. 
The  floors  should  be  of  varnished 
wood  and  quite  carpetless.  Rugs 
may  be  used  if  they  are  kept  well 
dusted.  The  bedclothes  should 
be  shaken  daily  to  bring  off  all 
the  loose  fluff ; also  the  patient’s 

apparel  should  be  well  shaken 
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and  brushed  to  be  kept  free  from 
dust. 

It  is  necessary,  in  case  of  any 
sputum  escaping  on  to  the  clothes 
of  the  patient  or  on  to  the  floor 
or  other  parts  of  the  room,  to 
occasionally  disinfect  both  room 
and  clothes. 

The  best  disinfectants  for  this 
purpose  are  either  Corrosive 
Sublimate  (1  —1000)  or  Carbolic 
Acid  (1 — 20).  Clothing  and  un- 
varnished wood  can  now  be  dis- 
infected by  the  vapours  of 
sulphur  or  formalin.  A steam 
disinfector  has  been  invented, 
moreover,  in  which  all  bed  and 
personal  clothing  can  be  rendered 
innocuous. 

The  patient  should  always  be 
provided  with  a sputum  flask 

to  prevent  him  expectorating  in 
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the  street  or  elsewhere.  There 
is  great  danger  of  infection  from 
this  cause.  When  the  expector- 
ation dries  up  the  infectious 
matter  remains.  This  is  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  and  is  a con- 
sant  danger  to  all  inhaling  the 
air  in  that  vicinity. 

The  patient’s  handkerchiefs 
must  always  be  disinfected  before 
sending  to  the  laundry.  Paper 
handkerchiefs  can  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
expectoration.  These  of  course 
are  burnt  after  using.  The  ex- 
pectoration in  the  flask  must 
also  be  burnt,  so  that  all  in- 
fectious matter  may  be  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  III 

REST 

This  is  ft  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance to  a consumptive,  especially 
before  and  after  meals. 

He  should  rest  at  least  half  an 
hour  before  each  meal  to  allow  the 
surplus  blood  supply  in  the  body 
to  flow  to  the  stomach  to  help  on 
the  piocess  of  digestion  ■ as  the 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs 
are  usually  weakened  by  the 
disease.  This  surplus  blood 
supply,  as  we  may  call  it,  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  part  of 
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the  body  which  is  in  action, 
whether  brain,  muscle  or  stomach. 

Best  is  also  required  after  a 
meal  so  that  the  extra  blood 
supply  may  not  be  again  diverted 
from  the  digestive  organs  through 
exercising  either  muscles  or  brain. 
For  if  so,  food  taken  will  remain 
partly  or  wholly  undigested  ; and 
not  only  fail  to  properly  nourish, 
but  will  actually  injure  the  patient 
by  its  fermentation. 

By  fermentation,  I mean  the 
formation  of  poisonous  products. 
These  are  largely  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  and  thereby  poison  the 
whole  system. 

The  gaseous  portions  cause,  in 
addition,  distension  of  the  walls  of 
the  digestive  tract,  disabling  it 
from  performing  its  functions 
perfectly. 
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It  is  preferable  at  all  times  for 
the  patient  to  rest  in  a recumbent 
rather  than  a sitting  position  ; 
but  especially  so  when  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  fever. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  fever 
is  caused  in  these  cases  by  the 
absorption  of  the  poison  manu- 
factured by  the  tubercle  and  other 
bacilli.  This  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood  through  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries  (small  blood  vessels)  in 
the  lungs.  The  poison  entering 
the  circulation  causes  the  heart  to 
beat  very  rapidly. 

When  the  heart  is  over  exerted, 
(and  it  easily  becomes  so,  even  by 
so  slight  an  effort  as  standing  or 
sitting  up)  it  very  soon  becomes 
fatigued  ; and  exhaustion  of  the 
patient  is  the  result. 

As  the  heart  beats  at  all  times 
25 
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less  rapidly  when  the  body  is  in  a 
lying  posture  than  in  any  other, 
it  follows  that  when  there  is  fever 
the  patient  should  remain  lying- 
down. 

This  he  can  do  to  greatest 
advantage  outside,  where  the 
double  benefit  of  rest  along  with 
sunlight  and  air  can  be  obtained. 
Sunlight  is  most  unfavourable  to 
the  multiplication  and  develop- 
ment of  bacteria,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  tonic.  A consumptive 
should  have  a sunbath  daily  if 
possible. 

While  resting,  he  should  as  a 

rule  keep  his  limbs  straight  out, 

and  should  be  made  comfortable 

with  cushions  or  pillows.  One 

should  be  placed  in  the  small  of 

the  back  to  support  it,  one  under 

the  head  and  the  other  under  the 
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knees.  His  whole  body  will  then 
be  perfectly  at  rest. 

It  is  not  enough  however  to  pro- 
vide for  the  comfort  of  the  body  : 
we  must  also  consider  the  mind, 
and  keep  it  cheerful  and  bright. 
A consumptive  often  suffers  from 
depression ; and  therefore  cheer- 
fulness is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  caretaker  or  nurse. 

We  cannot  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rules  about  the  best  way 
to  prevent  this  depression ; as 
individuals  vary.  It  is  a good 
thing  sometimes  to  read  aloud. 
But  the  nurse  must  be  able  to  read 
well  in  a clear,  melodious  voice ; 
she  must  not  mumble  or  read  so 
that  it  is  a strain  for  the  patient 
to  hear.  Beading  often  has  a 
soothing  effect ; and  will  some- 
times send  the  patient  to  sleep. 
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Music  in  some  cases  has  the  same 
soothing  effect.  Above  all,  a 
consumptive  must  be  kept  free 
from  all  mental  worry.  It  is  most 
injurious,  and  must  be  prevented 
at  all  costs. 

Great  irritability  often  accom- 
panies the  disease.  This  is 
sometimes  a restlessness;  and  is 
then  best  alloyed  by  rest  or  gentle 
mental  exercise.  But  as  the 
patient  recovers,  the  cause  often 
lies  in  the  accumulation  of  energy 
from  the  large  amount  of  food 
eaten ; and  this  form  of  irritability 
is  best  dissipated  by  muscular 
exercise  in  its  properly  regulated 
dose. 
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CHAPTER,  IV 

EXERCISE 

This  is  a question  about  which 
there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion.  Usually  a gentle  walk 
once  or  twice  a day  is  considered 
sufficient  ; and  in  many  cases 
it  is  as  much  as  is  advisable  for 
the  patient. 

Exercise  must  be  taken  daily, 
in  order  that  the  excretory  organs 
should  do  their  work,  otherwise 
they  become  clogged ; ferment- 
ation takes  place,  and  the  whole 
system  becomes  poisoned ; the 

kidney  is  unable  to  deal  with 
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the  material  it  ought  to  excrete ; 
and  the  skin  is  not  flushed  by 
that  flow  of  blood  which  exercise 
brings. 

All  forms  of  exercise  which 
occasion  excessive  friction  of 
the  lungs  should  be  avoided; 
for  these  should  be  kept  as 
restful  as  possible,  and  not 
irritated  in  any  way. 

Another  point  of  vital  im- 
portance is  that  the  patient 
should  not  be  permitted  to 
fatigue  himself.  At  the  first 
sign  of  fatigue  he  should  rest. 

The  use  of  a Sandow  exerciser  is 
very  beneficial : but  the  patient 
must  be  careful  to  get  one  of  the 
right  strength  ; as  much  harm  can 
be  done  by  using  one  which  offers 
too  much  resistance. 

The  exercises  must  be  done 
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slowly  and  carefully,  and  moie 
with  the  body  than  with  the 
arms.  It  is  necessary  in  some 
cases  (usually  in  those  in  which 
the  disease  is  arrested  and  yet 
care  has  to  be  taken),  when  the 
digestive  organs  still  have  diffi- 
culty in  performing  their  func- 
tions, that  more  violent  exercise 
than  a gentle  walk  or  that  given 
by  the  exerciser  is  advisable.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  practically 
cured  chronic  cases  ; but  of  course 
a physician  should  first  be  con- 
sulted. I certainly  advocate 
riding ; but  only  on  a comfortable 
horse,  one  with  an  easy  canter 
and  a good  walk.  All  rough 
horses  should  be  avoided ; as 
violent  jolting  is  detrimental  to 
healed  cavities  and  adhesions. 

Even  tennis  may  be  indulged 
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in,  but  not  too  violently.  Only 
one  or  two  sets  should  be  played 
in  a day.  The  patient  should 
stop  playing  even  in  the  middle 
of  a set  or  game  if  he  feels  at  all 
fatigued.  When  the  patient  is 
heated  with  exercise,  he  must  be 
on  his  guard  against  chills ; and 
at  this  time  he  will  find  it  ad- 
vantageous to  carry  out  the  pro- 
cedures advocated  in  my  first 
chapter,  especially  with  regard  to 
a rub  down  and  a change  of 
clothes. 

One  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
cedures for  the  nurse  to  know  is 
how  to  massage ; as  this  gives 
great  relief  when  the  digestive 
organs  are  not  acting  properly 
and  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
indigestion  or  colic. 

Massage  is  particularly  useful 
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when  the  patient  is  too  weak  to 
take  exercise,  as  it  prevents 
stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the 
organs  and  limbs. 

To  massage  without  hurting 
the  patient  and  with  benefit  to 
him  requires  a certain  knowledge 
of  anatomy.  It  is  of  importance 
to  know  the  exact  position  of 
the  internal  organs  and  the 
course  of  the  blood  stream. 

In  abdominal  massage,  it  is 
of  more  importance  to  consider 
the  digestive  organs  than  the 
external  muscles.  Therefore  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  exact 
position  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
intestines  and  colon  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Unscientific  massage  is  not 
only  hurtful  but  extremely 
dangerous. 
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Massage  of  the  limbs  must 
always  be  done  in  a dilection 
towards,  not  away  from,  the 
heart;  as  its  object  is  to  assist 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
veins,  where  the  natural  force 
of  the  circulation  is  least.  For 
example,  in  massaging  the  legs 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  at  the 
feet  and  work  upwards. 

Massage  must  never  be  done 
just  before  or  just  after  a meal, 
as  it  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
system  as  exercise ; and  would 
disperse  the  blood  flow  from  the 
digestive  organs.  There  are 
several  ways  to  massage  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

When  massaging  the  arms  and 
legs  they  should  be  held  in  a firm 
grasp  and  gently  squeezed, 
proceeding  slowly  upwards,  care 
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being  taken  not  to  hurt  the 
patient  with  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  or  the  thumbs. 

The  kidney  has  to  be  massaged 
from  the  back  with  the  fist 
either  with  a kneading  or  pum- 
meling  action. 

To  massage  the  organs  of  the 
abdomen,  the  palms  of  the  hands 
must  be  used  with  gentle  pressure. 
When  the  patient  is  constipated 
the  abdomen  should  be  massaged 
along  the  course  of  the  colon. 
When  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  flatulency  it  is  necessary  to 
massage  the  stomach.  The  nurse 
must  always  begin  at  the  edge 
of  the  ribs  and  work  towards  the 
middle,  beginning  at  the  left  side 
of  the  body  and  slowly  working 
across  to  the  right.  The  move- 
ments must  all  be  made  slowly, 
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and  after  each  motion  the  pressure 
must  be  relaxed,  beginning  several 
times  nearly  at  the  same  place. 

I would  advise  anyone  who  has 
to  take  care  of  a consumptive  to 
get  some  good  book  upon  the 
subject,  or  even  to  take  a course 
of  massage  if  possible.  But 
advice  should  be  asked  as  to  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  instruc- 
tion ; as  it  is  difficult  for  the  lay 
mind  to  distinguish  between  a 
genuine  masseuse  and  the  numer- 
ous quacks. 
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CHAPTER  V 

BATHS 

This  is  another  subject  on  which 
opinion  has  greatly  changed  ot 
late  years. 

It  was  recently  considered  bene- 
ficial for  a consumptive  to  bathe 
in  very  cold  water,  the  idea  being 
that  it  hardened  the  skin  and 
made  it  more  active.  Through 
this  increased  cutaneous  activity, 
the  lungs  were  supposed  to 
be  relieved  of  part  of  their 
function,  and  therefore  they  were 
able  to  procure  more  rest.  This 
is  now  considered  too  severe  a 
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treatment  for  most  patients ; 
because  a consumptive  has  not 
sufficient  vitality  to  react  to  it, 
and  there  is  again  the  danger  of 
chill. 

Patients  vary  very  much  in 
this  respect,  and  there  can  be 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  about  it. 
There  are  some  who  must  not  in- 
dulge in  a bath  every  morning, 
but  must  only  take  one  occasion- 
ally for  the  sake  of  cleanliness. 
Others  are  able  with  benefit  to 
take  their  bath  in  the  early  morn- 
ing ; and  others  again  would  only 
derive  harm  by  so  doing,  and 
must  wait  until  noon  when  the 
sun  has  been  out  sometime  and 
they  have  begun  to  feel  warmed 
by  it. 

The  best  place  to  have  the  bath 

is  outside.  This  can  easily  be 
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managed  by  most  people.  A 
bathroom  can  be  made  by  a few 
boards  being  put  together  or  by 
four  pieces  of  corrugated  iron, 
an  extra  piece  being  ready  to 
slip  in  for  a roof  in  cold  or  wet 
weather. 

If  it  is  impossible  on  account  of 
want  of  space  or  for  others  reasons 
to  make  this  bathroom,  there 
should  be  a fire  made  in  the  in- 
door bathroom  for  the  patient. 
Also  the  windows  may  have 
to  be  closed  during  the  bath  to 
prevent  the  patient  getting  a 
chill. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  him 
to  lie  down  in  the  sun  before 
bathing  so  that  he  may  lay  up  a 
reserve  of  heat  and  will  therefore 
be  better  able  to  react  after  the 
bath. 
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_ It  must  not  be  taken  either 

directly  before  or  after  a meal ; as 

it  would  hinder  digestion.  In 

hot  weather,  a consumptive  may 

bathe  either  in  the  sea  or  river ; 

but  he  must  not  swim  violently 

and  thus  over  exert  himself. 

Outdoor  exercise  must  be  taken  in 

wet  weather,  just  as  in  fine.  The 

general  idea  that  rain  is  necessarily 

hurtful  is  fallacious.  The  patient 

must  of  course  change  clothing  at 

once  on  entering  the  house,  and 

not  stand  about  in  his  wet  clothes. 

Then  there  is  no  danger  at  all 

attached  to  it.  It  is  a mistake  to 

wear  a mackintosh  except  when  a 

change  at  the  end  of  the  journey  is 

not  possible.  The  fact  that  they 

are  of  very  close  texture  and  are 

not  in  the  least  porous  prevents 

the  heat  from  being  given  off,  and 
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causes  the  patient  to  perspire  too 
freely. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

FEEDING 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food  and  the  intervals  between 
meals  are  the  essentials  in  the  feed- 
ing of  consumptives.  The  patient 
should  have  three  enormous  meals 
a day  at  intervals  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  for  the  complete  digestion 
of  the  last  meal.  At  least  four  and 
a half  hours  should  elapse  between 
the  end  of  one  meal  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next.  No  food  of  any 
kind  except  fruit  should  be  taken 
between  these  hours. 

The  patient  should  consume  a 
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large  amount  of  fats  : (These  we 
get  in  butter,  milk,  fat  meats,  etc)., 
and  also  a large  amount  of  nitro- 
genous food,  (meat,  eggs,  cheese, 
nuts,  etc.,)  to  keep  the  body  well 
nourished.  At  Nordach,  the 
great  German  sanatorium,  the 
patients  are  made  to  eat  three 
times  as  much  as  they  feel  inclined 
to,  and  they  have  made  an 
imaginary  division  of  the  food 
they  are  required  to  consume. 
One  portion  is  taken  to  repair 
natural  waste,  a second  to  repair 
the  waste  made  by  the  disease,  and 
a Third  to  produce  weight.  This 
feeding  process  must  be  kept  up 
continually  even  when  the  patient 
is  suffering  from  fever  and  has  to 
stay  in  bed. 

Feeding,  or  stuffing  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  most  important  part 
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of  the  treatment.  The  patient 
must  be  induced  to  eat : though 
much  tact  has  to  be  used  to  do 
this  in  such  a manner  as  to  pre- 
vent the  patient  feeling  he  is  an 
invalid  and  unlike  other  people. 
If  a glass  of  wine,  beer,  or  whisky 
and  water  will  induce  him  to  eat, 
he  may  have  it;  though  alcohol 
of  any  kind  should  only  be  used 
sparingly.  A patient  would  be 
apt  while  under  the  excitement  of 
wine  or  spirits  to  over  estimate 
his  strength  and  therefore  to  over 
tire  himself. 

Everything  must  be  done  to 
make  the  meals  bright  and  happy ; 
for  in  this  way  the  digestion  of  the 
food  is  greatly  facilitated.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  digestion  con- 
sumptives suffer  from  is  the  result 
of  underfeeding ; and  that  when 
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they  undergo  the  stuffing  treat- 
ment the  digestive  organs  soon 
get  into  good  working  order  on 
account  of  the  better  nutrition  of 
the  body.  The  following  is  a 
sample  of  the  meals  which  should 
be  eaten  daily;  and  as  much  as 
possible  should  be  taken  at  each 
meal : — 

Breakfast  at  8 a.m. — Tea  or 
coffee,  porridge,  cold  meats, 
chops  or  eggs  and  bacon. 
Plenty  of  butter  (by  which  I 
mean  the  butter  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  or  more  on  the 
bread)  and  a large  supply  of 
good  rich  milk.  It  is  better  to 
take  porridge  at  the  end  of  the 
meal  instead  of  at  the  beginning- 
in  the  usual  w^ay,  because  it  is 
apt  to  make  one  feel  satisfied  be- 
fore one  has  really  eaten  enough. 
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Dinner  at  1 p.m. — Fish,  fowl  or 
meat  with  a plentiful  supply  of 
vegetebles,  served  when  possible 
with  white  sauce  made  chiefly 
of  milk  and  butter.  Milk 
pudding  or  custard  pudding, 
etc.,  Fruit  and  nuts. 

Supper  at  7 p.m. — Some  hot  food 
either  fish,  meat  or  fowl  again, 
with  vegetables.  Cold  meats  or 
eggs.  Bread  and  butter.  Tea 
or  milk. 

A consumptive  cannot  eat  too 
much  of  plain  well  cooked  food. 
He  must  eat  slowly  so  that  the 
food  may  be  properly  masticated. 
The  feeding  or  stuffing  treatment 
is  possible  to  all  except  the  very 
poor.  The  nurse  must  see  that 
the  food  is  well  cooked  and 
daintily  served  in  order  to  tempt 
the  appetite. 
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The  foregoing  chapters  will  I 
hope  prove  of  benefit  to  all  who 
have  to  undertake  the  care  of 
consumptives  at  home.  I have 
tried  to  show  how  much  depends 
upon  the  care  received  not  only 
from  the  medical  man,  but  from 
the  nurse  and  cheerful  home 
surroundings. 
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